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AMERICAN ENGLISH. 



The time-honored jokes about the "American language" are 
generally supposed to be antiquated as well as venerable ; and 
serious references, like that of Dean Alford, to " the process of 
deterioration which our Queen's English has undergone at the 
hands of the Americans," are not often found in British pub- 
lications of very recent date, except when accompanied (as was 
the dean's) by some display of insular prejudice or crass igno- 
rance in regard to the history, geography or politics of the 
United States, such as would naturally disqualify the writer, in 
the mind of an impartial judge, as a critic of anything pertain- 
ing to this country. Yet the pages of so important a periodical 
as the London " Nineteenth Century" gave place, not long ago, 
to an article by Mr. Fitzedward Hall, in which it is gravely (as 
well as elegantly) stated that William Cullen Bryant lived 
" among a people among whom our language is daily becoming 
more and more depraved," and that whoever compares the 
diction of "Edgar Huntly," — a forgotten novel, published in 
1799, — with Mr. Bryant's letters, " the English of which is not 
much worse than that of ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
his college-bred compatriots, will very soon become aware to 
what degree the art of writing our language has declined among 
educated" people in the United States ! 

That such rubbish should be written by a recognized author- 
ity in philology ceases to be surprising, when it is understood 
that the author is — not a Briton, as might be supposed, but one 
of those extraordinary Americans of the Henry James, Jr., 
stripe, who seem to regard it rather as matter of regret than 
otherwise that they were not born in Europe. But that the 
editor of such a magazine as that in which this effusion appeared 
should think it worth while to print, and presumably to pay for 
it, is a phenomenon which suggests two interesting reflections. 
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The first, of comparatively minor importance, is merely that our 
English cousins have a good deal yet to learn about our common 
language as used in the two countries. The second is, that 
where there is so much smoke there must be some flame. That 
is, making all allowances, there must really exist certain notice- 
able variations between the styles of writing and speaking that 
are current on the opposite sides of the Atlantic j for if no differ- 
ences at all could be found, it is hardly probable than an intelli- 
gent man, however strongly British his prepossessions, would 
care to publish a dissertation in which our practice is deliber- 
ately set down as distinctly inferior to that of his own nation. 
In what these differences consist, and in what particulars the 
mother tongue may be thought to have become especially " de- 
praved" in this country, are questions deserving attention. 

In the first place, it will hardly be denied in any quarter 
that the speech of the United States is quite unlike that of 
Great Britain, in the important particular that here we have no 
dialects. Trifling variations in pronunciation, and in the use of 
a few particular words, certainly exist. The Yankee "expects" 
or "calculates," while the Virginian "reckons"; the illiterate 
Northerner " claims," and the Southerner of similar class, by a 
very curious reversal of the blunder, "allows," what better edu- 
cated people merely assert. The pails and pans of the world at 
large become "buckets" when taken to Kentucky. It is "even- 
ing" in Richmond while afternoon still lingers a hundred miles 
due north at Washington. Vessels go into "docks" on their 
arrival at Philadelphia, but into " slips " at Mobile ; they are tied 
up to "wharves" at Boston, but to "piers" at Chicago. Dis- 
tances are measured by " squares" in Baltimore, by "blocks" in 
Providence. The "shilling" of New York is the "levy" of 
Pennsylvania, the "bit" of San Francisco, the "ninepence" of 
old New England, and the " escalan" of New Orleans. But put 
all these variations together, with such others as more careful 
examination might reveal, and how far short they fall of rep- 
resenting anything like the real dialectic differences of speech 
that obtain, and always have obtained, not only between the 
three kingdoms, but even between contiguous sections of Eng- 
land itself ! 

It ought to be remembered also that the ordinary language 
of the United States includes not greatly more of what may be 
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called caste variations than of those that are attributable to 
differences of locality. The speech of the lower orders of our 
people, whether examined in regard to its vocabulary, its con- 
struction, or its pronunciation, differs from what all admit to be 
standard correctness by a much smaller degree than is the case 
in England. A comparison of slang dictionaries will reveal a 
far longer list of unauthorized words as current among British 
" cadgers " than among their congeners in the United States. 
Grammatical rules are violated badly enough by the ignorant of 
our own cities every day, no doubt ; but how often, after all, 
will you hear from intelligent and respectable working people 
of American descent quite such a solecism as the " I were " and 
" he were " that one so frequently notices in the mouths of lower 
middle-class Britons, accustomed all their lives to conversation 
with speakers of the purest English ? And as for pronuncia- 
tion, we have our faults of course, in abundance, and ought to 
amend them with all diligence ; but where, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, will you discover any such utter disability of hearing 
or discernment as can permit men to drop or multiply their h's or 
transpose their vfs and v's t 

Speaking of pronunciation and with regard to orthoepy 
proper, the deliberate sounding of single words, it will be 
found that in almost every case the difference between the 
British practice and ours is due to the American's following 
more closely than does the Briton the spelling of the word, a 
habit which can hardly result in depraving the language, but 
seems rather to suggest that the American is the greater reader 
of the two, and therefore likely to be the safer guide in questions 
of verbal correctness. Thus the now thoroughly anglicized 
French word trait, in which no American ever thinks of dropping 
the final t, is still commonly called tray in England, and that pro- 
nunciation is given the place of honor in the best British 
authority, Stormonth's excellent dictionary. Sliver, which very 
many Americans call sKver, following the obvious analogy of 
the more common word liver, and following, too, the example of 
the poet Chaucer — is sliver and sliver only, at present in Great 
Britain ; and schedule, which we invariably pronounce sJcedule, 
constitutes in England almost the only exception to the rule 
that ch is hard after the initial s, being there called shedule. 

And in respect to geographical names, the closer adherence of 
our countrymen to the guidance of the orthography is, of 
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course, notorious and manifest. Except the dropping, in imita- 
tion of the French, of the final s of Illinois, the words Connecticut 
and Arkansas (the latter a very doubtful exception), and a few 
terms like Sioux, derived from corruptions of Indian names, 
there is hardly an important geographical appellation indige- 
nous to our soil which is not pronounced very nearly as it is 
spelled. And when names are imported with a well-marked 
divergence between the sound and the spelling, a strong tendency 
toward the obliteration of this divergence is sure to become 
manifest. Warwick is about as often Warwick as Warwick when 
spoken of in America ; Norwich is more commonly Norwich than 
Koridge ; St. Louis and Louisville are often called St. Lewis and 
Lewisiille; a resident of Delaware County, N. Y., would not 
know what place was meant if the county seat were spoken of 
as " Daily," so perfectly settled is " Delhi " as the pronunciation 
no less than as the spelling of the name. So long as Chautauqua 
was spelled with a final e, people persisted in saying Chautauk, 
notwithstanding that the local practice was always otherwise ; 
but an immediate reformation was effected, some twenty years 
ago, by the simple expedient of substituting an a. It is probably 
quite safe to say that no mispronunciation of a geographical 
name growing out of an attempt to follow too closely the sound 
of its letters has ever become so prevalent in Great Britain as 
even to suggest the idea of making the spelling conform to the 
orthoepy ; and furthermore that, if such a difficulty occurred, the 
attempted remedy in question would be found in that country 
quite unproductive of any change in the popular usage. 

Passing from orthoepy to orthography, it hardly need be 
said that in every instance where a change in spelling has 
originated in the United States, the change has been in the 
direction of simplicity, and in the interest, therefore, of the 
"reform" which the Philological Society of Great Britain so 
warmly favors. The dropping of the second g in waggon, the u in 
parlour and similar words, the e in storey (of a house), and the 
final e in pease (plural of pea),* are all changes in this direction, 
and so is the substitution of w for ugh in plough, and / for ugh in 
draught, and the abandonment of the spellings shew, cyder, tyre, 
and especially gaol, the universal adoption of jail bringing the 
word into harmony with the rest of the language, as there is no 

* Of course, pease was not originally a plural word, but nobody thinks of 
it otherwise now. 
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other instance in English of a soft g before a — notwithstanding 
that sotae absnrd people, who do not call Margaret Marjaret, or 
G-arfleld Jarfield, will persist in saying oleomargarine. 

In respect to at least one American spelling, that of plow, 
and probably others, it should not be forgotten that the 
prevalent practice in this country is in accordance with the 
custom of an earlier time, from which divergence without good 
reason had gradually grown up in England. And this brings us to 
another strongly marked characteristic of our American speech — 
its greater permanence and steadiness, so to speak, as compared 
with that of the mother country. This peculiarity will appear 
very clearly, on close examination of any list of words supposed 
to have been greatly distorted in their meaning or even manu- 
factured out of whole cloth by erring Yankees, a very large pro- 
portion of which will almost always be found to be good old 
English, grown obsolescent or obsolete at home, but preserved 
in the New World in their pristine vitality and force ; and con- 
versely, on examining such a book as HalliwelPs Dictionary of 
Archaisms and Provincialisms, which contains, presumably, no 
word now in good use in Great Britain in the meaning given, 
the American reader will discover a great number of terms — 
nearly three hundred, I should say — with which he is perfectly 
familiar. Here are a few examples, not including any that 
are marked as provincial, the inference being that all these 
words were once good English, but are no longer in common 
use in the mother country : Adze, affectation, amerce, and- 
irons, angry (said of a wound), bay-window, bearers (at a 
funeral), burly, cesspool, clodhopper, clutter, copious, counter- 
feit money, cross-purposes, deft, din, greenhorn, hasp, lintel, 
loop-hole, newel, ornate, perforce, ragamuffin, riffraff, rig- 
marole, scant, shingles, sutler, thill, toady, trash, under- 
pinning. 

It would not be difficult, on the other hand, to compile quite 
a list of Briticisms, including words recently invented in Great 
Britain, like "totalling," or " totting," for adding up; "hipped," 
for out of spirits; "navvy," for laborer; "fad," for pastime; 
" randomly," for at random ; " outing," for pleasure excursion ; 
"tund," for beat; and a larger class of old words now used in 
that country in a comparatively new and in some respects 
objectionable signification not generally recognized in the 
United States. 
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I remember hearing with, astonishment, a dozen years ago, 
from an English gentleman of eulture and high social standing, 
that it was necessary to remove the gates of Quebec, " to give 
more room for traffic." I asked no questions, but wondered 
inwardly whether the people of the American Gibraltar were in 
the habit, like the ancient Orientals, of resorting to the gates of 
the town to exchange commodities with each other. On our 
arrival next morning, the mystery was solved ; it was travel, not 
barter, that my friend meant by traffic. The word is continually 
thus misused in England, and it must be sorrowfully admitted 
that the bad habit is now slowly invading this country as well. 
Other examples — as yet, happily, not naturalized in American 
usage — are: Famous, for excellent; bargain, for haggle; tire- 
some, for disagreeable; rot, for nonsense; jug, for pitcher; good 
form, for in good taste ; trap, for light wagon ; tub, for bathe ; stop, 
for remain; assist, for be present ; plant, for fixtures; intimate, for 
announce, and tidy for almost anything complimentary. A Lon- 
don paper made mention, the other day, of " a very tidy bull," the 
writer meaning a valuable animal, and by no means intending 
to refer to any particular neatness in the beast's habits. English 
hostlers also, — to get pretty well down in the social scale, though 
by no means going as low as do the compilers of what are termed 
Americanisms in their search for blunders, — English hostlers 
sometimes speak of chilling cold water, meaning warming it 
slightly, — an extraordinary perversion of a very common and 
elementary word. 

It is not only, however, in their recent coinages and anoma- 
lous assigning of new meanings to old terms that the English 
have made reckless changes in the body of our speech where 
the American practice adheres to the former standard. They 
have swung off in the opposite direction also, curtailing to 
no good purpose the significance of several words. A " young 
person" is always a girl in England. An invalid is "ill," 
not sick, unless he happens to be nauseated, though it is 
regarded as perfectly proper to describe him as confined to 
a sick-room or stretched upon a sick-bed. A Briton is horrified 
at the idea of riding in a carriage; although he makes no 
scruple of riding in an omnibus or a street car When you 
enter the vehicle at the side, you drive; when at the end, 
you ride. And if the author of " Macleod of Dare " is a trust- 
worthy guide, the word up, used in reference to a journey in 
Great Britain, indicates, not that the traveler is seeking a more 
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elevated region or moving northwardly, but solely that he 
is going toward the capital ; " up to London " and " down to the 
Highlands " are, it appears, the correct formulae. 

A third kind of variation that seems to have grown up in 
Great Britain to a greater extent than in this country, is 
the habit of turning active and especially reflexive verbs 
into neuters, as " Don't trouble," for " Don't trouble yourself." 
As long ago as 1854, Miss Yonge wrote (in " Heart's-ease ") : 
" Theodora flung away and was rushing off." Charles Reade, 
whom the astute Pitzedward Hall ranks among " the choicest of 
living English writers," is guilty of such phrases as " Wardlaw 
whipped before him," [Little] "flung out of the room," and 
various others. These and similarly incomplete sentences 
certainly strike the American ear as decided innovations, and 
constitute a peculiarity of diction very rarely to be observed on 
this side of the water. 

The English have also a practice, more pronounced by far 
than our own, of abbreviating a good many words in their 
common talk. They never call their consolidated government 
bonds anything but " consols." The Zoological Gardens in 
London are the " Zoo," and a series of popular concerts given 
every season in the same city are euphoniously denominated 
the "Monday Pops." Hampshire is "Hants"; Buckingham- 
shire, "Bucks"; Hertfordshire, "Herts." A similar liberty 
is taken with the names of firms ; " Smith & Co." is made to do 
duty, even in formal business letters, for the established title, 
" Smith, Brown & Robinson." 

In the construction of many sentences, however, an opposite 
plan is frequently followed: the insertion of utterly superfluous 
words. Thus one occasionally hear English ladies ask, " What- 
ever are you doing?" — meaning, "What are you doing?" 
In Herbert Spencer on Education, we read that " in Russia, the 
infant mortality is something enormous " ; few Americans would 
have put in the " something." And who has not been disgusted 
by the innumerable got's with which so many English pages 
fairly bristle ? — in places, I mean, where the author does not 
intend to convey the slightest idea of getting, but only that of 
present possession. The general American dislike of this word, 
and our practice, where the past participle of get must be used, 
of adopting the old and softer form gotten (now scarcely ever 
heard in England), are not exactly what would be expected of a 
people who are ruining the language. 
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There seems, moreover, to be some ground for the opinion 
that good English authors in general are less particular about 
many points of grammar than are Americans of the same 
class. Dean Alford is authority for the statement that " our 
best writers (meaning the best British writers) have the popular 
expressions, these hind, those sort,'" where this Mnd or that sort is 
intended. In a story called " The Ladies Lindores," published 
serially in "Blackwood," we find the following: "There are 
some happy writers whose mission it is to expound the manners 
and customs of the great. . . . And yet, alas ! to these writers, 
when they have done all, yet must we add that they fail to sat- 
isfy their models. . . . 'As if these sort of people knew anything 
about society ! ' Lady Adeliza says." Lady Adeliza, or her re- 
porter, would do well to study a certain very elementary rule of 
grammar. 

Worse than this, perhaps, is Charles Reade's occasional blun- 
dering with the nominative and objective cases, as when he 
makes the high-born and elegant Edward Fountain, Esq., of 
Font-Abbey, inform his niece that " there will be only us two 
at dinner." Worse still is the confusing of the verbs lie 
and lay, an error very rarely to be observed in respectable Amer- 
ican society, but one to which Dean Alford says Eton graduates 
are especially prone, and of which a striking instance may be 
observed in an extraordinary place for a grammatical error — 
Stormonth's English Word-Book — where laid is actually given 
as the participle of lie ! After noting this, one need hardly be 
surprised to find the same writer defining Alborak (in the supple- 
ment to his dictionary) as "the white mule on which Mohammed 
is said to have rode from Jerusalem to heaven " ! And there are 
certain highly incorrect constructions, like "different to," for 
different from, and "immediately" or "directly," for as soon as, 
which are notoriously British, and of which it is almost safe to 
say that no American is ever guilty. 

Mr. Fitzedward Hall, as already quoted, is of opinion that 
educated people in this country have lost the ability to write our 
language as did the author of "Edgar Huntly," eighty years 
ago. What must he think of the improvement that has been 
made on the other side of the sea, when he turns the pages of 
" Endymion " and notices the following, among other phrases of 
similar correctness and beauty? "Everybody says what they 
like " ; "I would never leave him for a moment, only I know he 
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would get wearied of me " ; "I have never been back to the old 
place." Speaking in all seriousness, were it not on the whole 
preferable that the art of writing English should decline every- 
where even faster than it has declined in this country since the 
close of the last century, rather than that it should develop into 
such perfection as is illustrated by the last literary production 
of an ex-prime-minister of Great Britain ? 

Of course nobody thinks of denying, nevertheless, that a 
number of new, and in many cases uncalled for, words and 
expressions have been invented and now pass current in the 
United States, or that the meaning of some others has been 
gradually warped, to the injury of the language, just as has 
occurred in England. This part of the subject has been labori- 
ously investigated by several diligent students. Not to speak of 
articles in periodicals, brief essays, and single chapters, no less 
than four books devoted entirely to so-called Americanisms have 
from time to time appeared: Pickering's Vocabulary, in 1816; 
Elwyn's Glossary, in 1859; Scheie de Vere's Americanisms, in 
1872; and Bartlett's Dictionary, of which successive editions 
were published in 1848, 1859, 1860, and 1877. The student of 
language will find much to interest, and not a little to amuse 
him, in each of these compilations of monstrosities. 

John Pickering's " Vocabulary, or Collection of Words and 
Phrases which have been supposed to be peculiar to the United 
States," originated in the author's practice, while living in Lon- 
don during the first two years of this century, of noting down, 
for the purpose of avoiding them, such of his own verbal expres- 
sions as were condemned for American errors by his British 
friends. After returning to this country, he communicated a 
paper on the subject, consisting of an essay and a list of words, 
to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and shortly 
after, having largely amplified the vocabulary, he submitted 
the whole to the judgment of his countrymen for their in- 
struction and admonition. As finally published, the list con- 
tains over five hundred words, of which not more than 
about seventy are really of American origin and now in re- 
spectable use. As examples, may be cited backwoodsman, bar- 
becue, belittle, bookstore, breadstuff, caucus, clapboard, dutiable, 
gubernatorial, hominy, intervale, salt-lick, offset, portage, rapids, 
samp, and sleigh. The other six-sevenths of the book consists of 
mere vulgarisms and blunders; unauthorized expressions in- 
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vented by eccentric writers and never generally adopted; and 
words really British in their origin, though not current in good 
London society : to which last class, by the way, it is probable 
that some of the terms above mentioned as genuine American- 
isms might be transferred, were their full history known. 

Dr. Elwyn's "Glossary of Supposed Americanisms" was 
undertaken "to show how much there yet remains in this 
country of language and customs directly brought from our re- 
motest ancestry," a purpose quite different from that of Mr. 
Pickering; but the chief value of the book consists in the con- 
tribution it makes to our knowledge of Pennsylvania provin- 
cialisms, of which the author is evidently a careful observer. 
About four hundred and sixty words are included, a clear ma- 
jority of which would be quite as little understood in decent 
American as in decent British society ; but it seems that we have 
been accused of manufacturing the whole list, while the fact is 
that they are one and all of British origin. 

Scheie de Vere's " Americanisms," a small octavo of some- 
thing less than seven hundred pages, differs from the other 
works mentioned, in not adopting the dictionary form, but 
presenting our verbal peculiarities arranged in various classes. 
The author has been accused of plagiarizing from Bartlett, 
and doubtless did avail himself freely of the labors of that 
diligent lexicographer; but he added a good deal of original 
matter, and his book possesses an interest of its own, being in- 
deed the only one of the four that is likely to be read entirely 
through. About four thousand words and phrases appear in 
the index. 

Bartlett's "Dictionary of Americanisms" is, in its latest 
edition, a bulky octavo of over eight hundred pages, contain- 
ing something above five thousand six hundred entries, but 
hardly representing more than about five hundred genuine and 
distinct Americanisms now in decent use, less than one-tenth of 
the whole number of articles. Of the remainder, nearly four 
hundred words and phrases are set down by the author himself 
as of British origin. Perhaps the most surprising word in this 
class is immediately for " as soon as." This wretched expression, 
Mr. Bartlett writes, " is creeping into use from England." What 
possible sense there can be in counting as an Americanism a 
villanously ungrammatical construction which is creeping into 
use in this country from England, it would puzzle Pitzedward 
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Hall himself to explain. At least one hundred and seventy-five 
more, and probably a much larger number, are also certainly 
British, though the author seems not to be aware of it. Many 
of these have already been pointed out by various reviewers, but 
I believe the following have escaped notice : 

Ampersand, beef (an ox), blaze (a mark on a tree), clever (good-natured), era- 
die (scythe), hulking (unwieldy), Jack-at-a-pinch, pitch in, sauce (impudence), 
shinny, stand (a platform), stock (cattle), and tramp (a strolling vagabond) — 
are all in Halliwell. Cookey, a little cake ; in Prof. J. P. W. Johnston's 
" Notes on North America," chap. 23, yol. 2, we read that this word is 
familiar to a Scotchman's ears. Firedogs, andirons ; this is found in Brockett's 
" Glossary of North Country "Words." Bight, for very ; fancy setting this down 
as an Americanism ! Did Mr. Bartlett ever read the 139th Psalm, "Marvel- 
ous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth right well ? " To set to rights, 
and safe, a place of security, are both in Elwyn, the former credited to Essex, 
and the latter to Suffolk. Span for perfectly ; the expression "Span new" 
is as old as Chaucer. Stop for stay, as " I am stopping at a hotel." The insertion 
of this detestable Briticism in a dictionary of Americanisms, of all places in 
the world, is one of the curiosities of the book. Too thin ; Smollett wrote, in 
"Peregrine Pickle" (published 1751): " This pretext was too thin to impose 
upon her lover." And Shakspere, in Henry VTtL, Act 5, Scene 2, makes 
the king say: "You were ever good at sudden commendations, Bishop ," of 
Winchester. But know I come not to hear such flattery now, and in my pres- 
ence ; they are too thin and bare to hide offenses." Tophet, the place of tor- 
ment ; this is of course just as much an Americanism as is Eden, or Babylon, 
or Jerusalem. Touch-and-go; who does not remembeT the "touch-and-go 
young Barnacle "of the circumlocution office in Charles Dickens's "Little 
Dorrif'f " Well," a meaningless preface to a sentence; the word is twice 
used in this way by highly aristocratic speakers in the first chapter of " Endy- 
mion." Lord Beaconsfield would have been slightly amused if Mr. Bartlett 
had informed him that he represented Sidney Wilton and William Ferrars as 
conversing in the American dialect. 

The rest of the dictionary, say four-fifths, is made up, partly 
of expressions never in general use or long since antiquated; 
partly of mispronunciations, grammatical errors and unauthor- 
ized contractions ; partly of vulgar and disgusting slang ; and 
partly of wearisome repetitions. It is a great pity that the 
diligent compiler, in his anxiety to make a big book, buried his 
grains of wheat under so appalling a mountain of chaff. 

In regard to genuine Americanisms — words and phrases really 
peculiar to this country, or used here in a sense never recognized 
in England — it is needless to take note of any that are cor- 
rectly defined by Bartlett, his book being, with all its faults, 
indisputably the standard work of reference on this subject. 
VOL. CXXXVI.— NO. 314. 5 
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Among those that he has either omitted, or about which his 
statements invite remark, are the following : 

Blizzard. This remarkable word Mr. Bartlett defines as a " poser," having 
noticed, apparently, only a single instance of its use, and jumped at the 
conclusion that this is the meaning intended. He adds the comment, 
" not known in the Eastern States," which was generally true no doubt until 
the sharp winter of 1880-81 familiarized the term (as well as the thing 
itself, in a greatly modified form) to the people of the East. It is hardly 
necessary to say that a real blizzard, as the word is now understood, is a 
terrific storm, with low barometer, light clouds or none at all, " and the air 
full of particles of snow, in the form of dry, sharp crystals, which, driven 
before the wind, bite and sting like fire." The term is said to have made its first 
appearance in print about the year 1860, in a newspaper called the "Northern 
Vindicator," published at Estherville, Minn. Its etymology can only be guessed 
at, but there has been no lack of guesses. The English word Mister; the 
French bouillard; the German blitz; the Spanish brisa ; the surname Bliz- 
zard (said to be common around Baltimore) ; an unpronounceable Sioux term, 
and the Scotch verb blizzen — all these and other words have been suggested 
with various degrees of improbability as the origin of the term. My own con- 
jecture is that it is simply an onomatopoeia : an attempt, not wholly unsuc- 
cessful, to represent the whistling and " driving" noise of a terrible storm. 
It should be added that the word seems to have been occasionally used in vari- 
ous places in the Eastern States for a long time past, in significations quite 
different from its present meaning. Boom — a semi-slang expression, though 
it appears in the 1881 supplement to Worcester, descriptive of a sudden 
advance in popularity or in price. Perhaps borrowed from the mining phrase- 
ology of the Par West, where a process called booming is sometimes adopted 
to clear off surface soil and reveal supposed mineral veins. An artificial 
reservoir is constructed near the summit of a mountain, which is first allowed 
to fill with water, and is then suddenly opened, whereupon a mighty torrent 
rushes down the slope, carrying rocks, trees, earth and all, with resistless force. 
To buck against— -to oppose violently. Canaille — shorts, or low grades of flour. 
Casket — a kind of coffin. This first appears in the Webster Supplement of 
1879. Coal — Bartlett blunders fearfully in attempting to give the names of 
the different sizes of coal : His list is : 1. Broken, or furnace coal, being the 
largest lumps ; 2. Stove or range ; 3. Pea or nut ; 4. Egg ; 5. Coal dust. The 
correct nomenclature is : 1. Furnace ; 2. Egg ; 3. Stove ; 4. Chestnut ; 5. 
Pea; 6. Coal dust. Coral of lobster — Unimpregnated eggs. Not in the diction- 
aries except the Webster Supplement, and incorrectly defined there. Dodger 
— a small handbill ; not in the dictionaries. Escalan — twelve and a half cents. 
A New Orleans term, not in the dictionaries. Fair — an exhibition, not primarily 
for the purpose of sale. This very common American use of the word is not 
recognized by any dictionary in ordinary use, though the authority of a 
recent writer in the "Westminster Review "may be cited in its support. 
French — a term used in Maryland and Virginia for anything that is greatly 
disliked. Furore — an excitement, not in any English dictionary, so far as I 
know, although it is found in one of Bartlett's citations. Gripsack — a vulgar 
term for a satchel, chiefly heard at the West. Sighwines — this may not be an 
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American coinage, but I believe it appears in no dictionary except the Wor- 
cester Supplement. Institute — a convention. Farmers' Institutes — meetings 
lasting two or three days, with lectures and discussions — are very common 
at the West. Liable for likely — a vulgar error that sometimes creeps into good 
company. Mung news. A writer in Blackwood, for October, 1877, says that 
mung is the preterite of the old English verb ming, to miy — whence mingle — 
and means, not false (as Bartlett has it), but confused. You must not, instead 
of you may not, as the reverse of you may. Closely allied to this is the incorrect 
use of can for may, when there is no question of ability. A line on the face 
of our postal cards makes the absurd statement that " not hing but the address 
can be placed on this side." The English newspaper wrappers have a similar 
notice, correctly worded: " This wrapper may only be used for newspapers." 
Ninepence. Twelve and a half cents. Formerly used in New England and 
Virginia. Bailroad nomenclature. Bartlett gives a list of eighteen objects 
pertaining to railroads, which have different names in the two countries, but 
fails to note that the American "buffer" is the English " bumper," and. the 
American " grade " the English " gradient." Solid-colored. All of the same 
color. This expression, common among cattle-breeders and drygoods deal- 
ers, may not be an Americanism, perhaps, but no dictionary defines it. 
Spilth — in the sense of street mud. This occurs at page 259 of a story called 
"Alice Brand," by A. Gr. Riddle, published in New York, in 1875. Super. 
Bartlett says this is a contraction of superintendent. The " super," or, as he is 
commonly called, the " supe " at a theater, is certainly by no means a super- 
intendent, but a supernumerary. Tenderfoot — a new arrival from civiliza- 
tion in the wild regions of the Far West. There is a post-office called " Ten- 
derfoot," in Custer County, Dak. Whisky. It is, perhaps, to Mr. Bartlett's 
credit that he does not seem to be very well " up " in the varieties of this 
popular beverage, as he remarks that " Bourbon whisky is the best, being 
made of rye." As to the question of the best kind of whisky, there may be 
differences of opinion, but as to Bourbon's being made of rye, the fact is that 
Bourbon never contains more than one-third of rye, and seldom as much as 
that. 

Gilbert M. Tucker. 



